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D uring the average school year, American youth 
spend about a quarter of their waking hours in 
school, most of it in the classroom, giving rise to 
its potential as a powerful context for influencing young 
people . 1 Much research has examined the relationship be- 
tween school climate and student outcomes, documenting, 
for example, the extent to which students tend to perform 
better academically, have better socio-emotional health, use 
fewer substances, and participate less in violent, aggressive, 
and bullying behaviors as a consequence of a positive school 
climate. In this brief, we focus on the extent that students 
feel connected, which may be one of the most important 
characteristics of school climate . 2 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 
defines school connectedness as “the belief held by students 
that the adults and peers in their school care about their 
learning as well as about them as individuals .” 3 In other 
words, school connectedness is described as feeling positive- 
ly about education, feeling a sense of belonging in the school 
environment, and having positive relationships with school 
staff and other students. The CDC reports that students who 
feel connected to school are more likely to have a number 
of positive health and academic outcomes. Research indi- 
cates that those students who report a high sense of school 
connectedness are less likely to use substances or engage 
in sexual intercourse; carry weapons; engage in violent or 
risk-taking behaviors, such as drinking and driving or not 
wearing seat belts; have emotional problems; suffer from eat- 
ing disorders; or have suicidal thoughts . 4 


Key Findings 

• A sense of school connectedness is 
one of the most important factors in 
promoting socio-emotional well-being 
and positive youth development. 

• The majority (63 percent) of Coos youth 
report feeling connected to their schools. 

• Students who feel more connected 
to their schools are more likely to do 
well in school and to report higher 
self-esteem, fewer depressive feelings, 
decreased substance use, and fewer 
aggressive behaviors. 

• Feeling disconnected from their schools 
appears to affect Coos males and females 
in different ways. Males are more likely 
to act aggressively and experiment with 
substances, whereas females are more 
likely to experience depression. 


Developing a greater understanding of school connected- 
ness and the extent to which it affects student outcomes may 
be particularly important for rural youth, given that they 
more often report feeling a sense of loneliness or isolation as 
compared to their urban counterparts . 5 Rural youth may also 
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be at greater risk of negative socio-emotional well-being as 
compared to urban youth. 6 

Research indicates that rural youth often lag behind their 
urban counterparts in academic achievement and are less 
likely to graduate high school. 7 In addition, rural youth 
abuse substances, including alcohol and tobacco, at higher 
rates and at younger ages than urban youth. 8 Although 
school connectedness is clearly important for all youth, very 
little research to date has examined school connectedness 
among rural youth. 

We therefore analyze data on two groups of rural New 
Hampshire youth, collected as part of a longitudinal re- 
search project at the Carsey Institute. This data includes a 
number of questions that tap into youths’ feelings of school 
connectedness and a number of socio-emotional outcomes. 
Given the current economic conditions in Coos County as 
residents are confronted with increased poverty and unem- 
ployment along with a subsequent diminishing population 
of young adults, it may be especially important that students 
feel connected at school. 

The results described here are based on 2008 data, which 
was collected from 657 students that were fairly evenly 
divided by grade (48 percent seventh graders, 52 percent 
eleventh graders) and sex (50 percent female). For this brief, 
we combined data from the seventh- and eleventh-grade 
cohorts. The majority of the students in the sample were 
Caucasian (93 percent), most are native to Coos County (61 
percent) and just about half live with married parents (53 
percent). Ten percent of youths’ fathers and 27 percent of 
their mothers hold at least a bachelor’s degree. 

The main purpose of this brief is to examine the re- 
lationship between Coos County youth’s perceptions of 
school connectedness and their academic performance and 
socio-emotional well-being. Academic performance will be 
measured by students’ self-reported grades, and socio-emo- 
tional well-being will be measured by self-esteem, depressive 
feelings, substance use, and delinquent behaviors. We will 
conclude with implications for policy makers and school 
practitioners regarding the importance of school connected- 
ness and strategies for strengthening it among students. 


How Connected Do Coos Youth Feel 
to their Schools? 

We asked students the extent to which they agreed or 
disagreed with eleven statements regarding how connected 
they felt toward their schools, peers, and teachers. Response 
choices ranged on a scale from 0, “strongly disagree,” to 6, 
“strongly agree.” As shown in Figure 1, a slim majority of 
students agree with nearly all of the statements, indicating an 
overall strong sense of school connectedness. In particular, 

61 percent agree that their teachers would be willing to help 
them with a personal problem and that students in class en- 
joy being together, and 62 percent agree that other students 
accept them as they are. 


Figure i. School connectedness 


Teacher Support 


Teachers give extra help on schoolwork 
Teachers care if I do my work 
Teachers care if I get bad grades 
Teachers willing to help with a problem 
Teachers believe I can do well in school 
Teachers expect me to do my best 
Belonging 

Most students are kind and helpful 
Students in class enjoy being together 
School is a nice place to be 
Other students accept me as I am 
Ifeel I belong at this school 
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Two Dimensions of Connectedness: Impacts of School Connectedness: 

Teacher Support and School Belonging Academic Performance 


School connectedness is composed of three key dimensions: 
social support, belonging, and engagement. 9 Examining 
each dimension separately can provide policy makers and 
practitioners with a clearer understanding of the relation- 
ship between school connectedness and positive student 
outcomes. 10 This brief focuses on two key dimensions of 
school connectedness — students’ perceptions of teacher 
support and his or her sense of belonging. Teacher support 
is based on the extent to which a student feels close to and 
valued by his or her teachers and other school staff. It is most 
commonly measured by whether students report his or her 
teachers like them, they care what their teachers think, they 
are comfortable talking to their teachers, and their teachers 
often praise them. 11 

The second dimension of school connectedness, sense 
of belongingness, is defined as a student’s sense of being 
part of his or her school. Measures of belongingness often 
include the degree to which students feel they are respected 
at their school, belong to or are a part of their school, feel 
people at their school care about them, and have friends at 
their school. 12 Throughout this brief, items for all measures 
of teacher support, school belonging, and socio-emotional 
well-being were combined to create a scale and then di- 
chotomized at their means to indicate the degree to which 
student scores are above or below the average score. 

Student responses are evenly divided, with 56 percent of 
students reporting they perceive their teachers care about 
them and 57 percent reporting they feel a sense of belonging. 
In Figure 2, however, we see results from further analyses 
demonstrating these are not necessarily the same students 
reporting equally on both measures. In fact, students who 
perceive they have teachers who care about them are signifi- 
cantly more likely to report feeling a sense of school belong- 
ing (63 percent) than are their counterparts (38 percent). 13 
Consistent with previous research, these findings suggest 
that students with teachers whom they perceive as support- 
ive and sensitive to their needs are more likely to be engaged 
in school and feel a sense of belonging. 14 


Figure 2. Students’ sense of belonging by teacher 

SUPPORT*** 



As one might imagine, the most obvious positive outcome of 
school connectedness is academic performance. As Figures 
3 and 4 show, those students who feel a sense of school con- 
nectedness also tend to perform better academically. 15 More 
than half (57 percent) of students who reported a high level 
of teacher support received above average grades compared 
with only 45 percent of students who reported a low level 
of teacher support. Similarly, students who reported a high 
sense of belonging were more likely than students who re- 
ported a low sense of belonging to report earning all As and 
Bs (63 percent versus 38 percent). In all cases, differences 
are statistically significant. These findings are consistent with 
other research, showing that students who report a higher 
level of school connectedness are more likely to receive 
higher grades, achieve higher test scores, and graduate from 
high school, often because they are more likely to be engaged 
with their own education, motivated to do well, and enjoy 
learning. 16 On the other hand, findings have demonstrated 
that those students who report feeling disconnected to their 
schools have higher truancy rates and are more likely to drop 
out of school. 17 


Figure 3. Students’ grades by perception of 

TEACHER SUPPORT** 


Teacher support: high 


Teacher support: low 



■ Grades: above average 

■ Grades: below average 


Figure 4. Students’ grades by sense of 
BELONGING*** 
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Impacts of School Connectedness: 
Socio-Emotional Well-Being 

Research has found that not only does school connectedness 
have positive effects on academic achievement, but high lev- 
els of school connectedness are also associated with positive 
socio-emotional well-being. 18 Although a difficult term to 
define, socio-emotional well-being is “the ability to success- 
fully, resiliently, and innovatively participate in the routines 
and activities deemed significant by a cultural community.” 19 
In other words, positive socio-emotional well-being refers to 
the presence of positive psychological, physical, and social 
outcomes. 20 For the purposes of this brief, we measure socio- 
emotional well-being by both students’ emotional internal- 
izing behaviors, including self-esteem and depression, and 
their externalizing or social behaviors, including substance 
use and delinquent behaviors. We examine measures of both 
internalizing and externalizing behaviors because males and 
females often express or display negative socio-emotional 
well-being in different ways; when faced with traumatic 
events or a stressful situation, males are more likely to 
externalize these feelings through acts such as substance 
use and delinquency, whereas females are more likely to 
internalize these feelings, resulting in lower self-esteem and 
higher rates of depression. 21 


Socio-Emotional Well-Being: 
Self-Esteem 

According to M. Rosenberg, self-esteem is a positive or nega- 
tive orientation toward oneself, an overall evaluation of one’s 
worth or value. We measure self-esteem by four items derived 
from the ten-item Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale. 22 Figures 
5 and 6 show the extent to which self-esteem is affected by 
whether students perceive that their teachers care about them 
or they feel a sense of belonging. Just over six in ten (62 per- 
cent) students who report high teacher support score above 
average on self-esteem. This compares with only 45 percent 
of students who report low teacher support (see Figure 5). 
Almost three-quarters (69 percent) of students with a high 
sense of belonging score above average on self-esteem com- 
pared with less than one-third (31 percent) who score below 
average (see Figure 6). These results support other research in 
suggesting that both the quality of the student-teacher rela- 
tionship and a sense of belonging are important for students’ 
self-esteem. 23 It is not surprising that self-esteem is affected 
when students more readily feel that their teachers and peers 
respect and value them for who they are. 24 Contrary to current 
national research that indicates females typically have lower 
self-esteem than males, 25 we find no significant gender differ- 
ences among Coos County students. 


Figure 5. Students’ self-esteem by perception of Figure 6. Students’ self-esteem by sense of 
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Socio-Emotional Well-Being: 
Depressive Feelings 

We measure depressive feelings with seven items from the 
twenty-item Center for Epidemiologic Studies Depression 
Scale (CES-D). This scale, used by the National Institute 
of Mental Health, is one of the most common self-report 
screening tests used to measure depressive feelings. This 
scale is not a clinical diagnoses of depression but rather a 
measure of some depressed feelings that students might be 
having. 26 Figures 7 and 8 show the extent to which students’ 
depressed feelings are affected by whether they perceive that 
their teachers care about them or they feel a sense of belong- 
ing. Figure 7 shows that among those students who score 
above average on depressed feelings, only 48 percent report a 
high level of teacher support. This compares with 58 percent 
of students who report a low level of teacher support. In 


other words, the more students feel their teacher’s care about 
them, the fewer depressed feelings they report. Similarly, in 
Figure 8, only 42 percent of those who score above the aver- 
age on depressed feelings report a high sense of belonging, 
compared with 69 percent whose sense of belonging is low. 

This is consistent with research that finds teacher behavior 
that values students’ needs and perspectives coupled with a 
student’s greater perceived school belonging, resulting in fewer 
depressive feelings among high school students. 27 In addition, 
when students are more connected to their schools and teach- 
ers, they are more likely to be familiar with and have access to 
coping strategies and resources to more effectively deal with 
stressful situations and problems that may have otherwise led 
to depressive feelings. 28 Also consistent with national research, 
we find significant gender differences in depressive feelings 
among Coos students — females are more likely than males to 
report experiencing depressive symptoms. 29 


Figure 7. Students’ depressive feelings by 

PERCEPTION OF TEACHER SUPPORT 


Figure 8. Students’ depressive feelings by sense of 
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Socio-Emotional Well-Being: 
Substance Use 


Socio-Emotional Well-Being: 
Delinquent Behaviors 


We assessed substance use with the following question: “In 
the past 6 months only, how often have you used each of the 
following substances for non-medical reasons (such as for 
kicks, to get high, to feel good, or because you were curi- 
ous).” 30 Figure 9 shows significant differences by teacher 
support, with higher scores on substance use linked to lower 
teacher support. Specifically, among those students who 
report above average use, 37 percent report high teacher 
support. This compares with 56 percent of students who 
report low teacher support. Similarly, Figure 10 shows 
higher scores on substance use are related to a lower sense of 
belonging. Students whose sense of belonging is high report 
about 40 percent less substance use than do students whose 
sense of belonging is low. Hence, greater school connected- 
ness is associated with decreased substance use among Coos 
students. This finding supports existing research that school 
connectedness protects against risky health behaviors among 
adolescents, especially substance use. 31 When students have 
a strong bond to school, this connectedness may serve as a 
form of social control that reduces problem behaviors such 
as substance use and prevents students from associating with 
peers who use illicit substances. 32 In addition, male Coos 
students are significantly more likely to report substance use, 
which corresponds with other findings that males are more 
likely than females to report using substances. 33 


Figure 9. Students’ substance use by perception of 
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Figure 10. Students’ substance use by sense of 
BELONGING*** 
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We measured delinquency using a modified version of 
the Self-Report Delinquency (SDR) measure used in the 
National Youth Survey. 34 We find that students’ sense of 
school connectedness has a significant effect on delinquent 
behaviors, with those who feel a stronger sense of school 
connectedness engaging in fewer delinquent behaviors. 
Figure 1 1 shows that among those students who report high 
teacher support, only 43 percent scored above average on 
delinquent behaviors, compared to 57 percent who scored 
below average. Even more striking. Figure 12 shows that 
among those students whose sense of belonging is high, only 
38 percent scored above average on delinquent behaviors, 
compared with 62 percent who scored below average. There- 
fore, consistent with other research on the topic, we found 
increased school connectedness decreases delinquency. 35 
Research suggests that when students feel a greater bond to 
their school, they are less likely to associate with delinquent 
peers or to be as susceptible to other negative influences. 36 In 
addition, Coos males are more likely than females to report 
engaging in delinquent behaviors, which also supports exist- 
ing research. 37 


Figure 11. Students’ delinquent behaviors by 
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Figure 12. Students’ delinquent behaviors by 
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Conclusion 

Consistent with previous research, school connectedness, as 
measured by students’ perceptions of teacher support and 
sense of school belonging, promotes positive socio-emotion- 
al well-being among Coos County youth. Those students 
who feel a greater sense of school belonging and have greater 
perceptions of teacher support are significantly more likely 
to perform better academically, have higher self-esteem, have 
fewer depressive feelings, use fewer substances, and engage 
in fewer delinquent behaviors . 38 Our findings also support 
previous research that males and females respond differently 
to feelings of school disconnection. Males are more likely to 
report using substances and acting out with delinquent be- 
haviors, whereas females are more likely to report depressive 
symptoms. Fortunately for Coos County youth, a majority of 
students reported feelings of school connectedness. We have 
also seen that students who perceive that their teachers care 
about them are more likely to feel a sense of school belong- 
ing. This is great news, as the majority of Coos students 
report a high sense of teacher support. 

It is important for schools to reach out to the minority 
of students who feel disconnected from their schools and 
hence are at a greater risk for poor academic performance, 
low self-esteem, depression, substance use, and delinquent 
behaviors. Research indicates that teachers are the most 
important factor in promoting a positive school climate . 39 
Research regarding evidence-based best practices reveal 
that teachers can promote school connectedness through 
encouraging open communication with both students and 
parents and giving students an opportunity to express their 
own educational preferences. Teachers should also work to 
provide students with appropriate leadership, teamwork, 
and problem solving skills in an attempt to reduce teasing 
and bullying among students. Similarly, teachers can pro- 
mote a sense of school connectedness by encouraging their 
students to work one on one with adults outside of the 
classroom through mentoring, service learning projects, or 
other extra-curricular activities . 40 


However, responsibility for improving school connected- 
ness among students should not be placed solely on teach- 
ers. According to the National School Climate Counsel, it 
takes a “whole village” to support a greater sense of school 
connectedness and positive socio-emotional well-being 
among students . 41 The CDC argues that the socio-emotional 
climate at school is influenced by such factors as discipline, 
opportunities for meaningful student participation, and 
classroom management practices . 42 The CDC argues that 
greater school connectedness can be fostered by support- 
ing youth academic achievement and staff empowerment, 
involving families in the academic success of their children, 
providing adequate training for teachers and other school 
staff, and most importantly “create[ing] trusting and caring 
relationships that promote open communication among 
administrators, teachers, staff, students, families, and com- 
munities .” 43 Similarly, the National School Climate Counsel 
suggests that policy makers, practitioners, and teachers 
all work together to ensure a clear understanding of what 
school connectedness is and to provide professional in- 
services and teacher preparation programs on how such 
connectedness can be practically implemented. They also 
suggest further examining the impact of best practices and 
their affect on school connectedness . 44 

Although it is clear that student perceptions of teacher 
support and school belonging play a crucial role in feeling 
connected to school and to socio-emotional well-being, 
numerous other factors also affect this relationship. As previ- 
ous research has suggested, participation in extracurricular 
activities, student age, and school size may also affect the 
degree to which students feel connected to their schools . 43 
In fact, a recent study found that Coos County students 
who participated in more out-of-school activities were more 
likely to feel a stronger sense of school belonging and other 
indicators of positive youth development . 44 As we continue 
to collect data from Coos County Youth, it will be crucial to 
further examine how school connectedness may change over 
time, which factors may increase this sense of connected- 
ness, and how it affects youth’s lives after high school. 
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